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GUINEA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Area: 95,000 square miles, about the size of Oregon 
Population: approximately 6,200,000 

Official Exchange Rate: US$ 1.00 = GF 410 (February 1987) 

Per Capita Gross Domestic Product (GDP): less than $300 in 1985 


Year 1984 1985 1986 
(millions of US$) 
National Accounts 


Gross Domestic Product 
Agriculture 42% 
Industry 23% 
Services 35% 


Balance of Payment 

Exports fob 532 559 538 
Imports cif 438 448 S12 
Trade Balance 94 111 a7 


Services and Private Transfers -171 -191 -195 
Official Transfers 19 23 28 
Current Account Balance -58 -58 -139 


Foreign Debt a lay pak 1716 N/A 


U.S.-Guinea Trade 

U.S. Exports to Guinea (fas) 3342 50.9 24.3 
U.S. Imports from Guinea (cif) 138.1 139.8 LideF 
Trade Balance ~305.9 -88.9 -88.4 
U.S. Share of Guinea's Imports: 16% 

U.S. Share of Guinea's Exports; 33% 

Principal U.S. Exports: rice, chemicals, industrial machinery, 
used wearing apparel. 

Principal U.S. Import: bauxite 


N/A Not Available 


Data For Guinea have been compiled from the World Bank, 


International Monetary Fund, U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
Embassy estimates. 





Summary : 


The coup of April 3, 1984, which brought General Lansana Conte 
and the Military Committee for National Recovery to power in 
Guinea, marked a turning point in the country's economic and 
commercial environment. In 1986, the military regime continued 
to pursue an economic and administrative reform program which 
will privatize much of the commercial sector, reduce the role 

of the state in the economy, and improve development of Guinea's 
Mineral and agricultural potential. 


Since 1986, private importers have been able to obtain foreign 
exchange through commercial banking channels, again thanks to a 
successful reform of Guinea's money and banking system. New 
petroleum, mining, commercial and investment codes, which 
liberalize foreign trade and investment, were published. 


Nevertheless, Guinea remains one of the world's least developed 
countries. Basic transportation, communication and industrial 
infrastructure are inadequate. Trained administrative and 
technical personnel are lacking. Guineans recognize these 
constraints and with substantial foreign assistance are building 
a foundation for Guinea's growth and development in the future, 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Agriculture: About four out of every five Guineans depend on 
agriculture for a living. Guinea's most important crops are 
rice, fonio, groundnuts, cassava, millet, citrus fruits, pine- 
apples, palm kernels and coffee. Harvests are dependent on 
rainfalls. Reports on the 1986 harvest are good. 


Guinea's full agricultural potential is still largely untapped. 
Although many of the disincentives which existed under the old 
statist regime are being removed, farmers in Guinea still do 
not have access to sufficient credit or appropriate techological 
inputs to make Guinea a food self-reliant country. Many Guinean 
Government officials and international donors see agriculture 
as a key to Guinea's short term recovery. Decontrol of food 
crop prices and marketing controls in 1986 will help stimulate 
agricultural production. Still, Guinea will remain heavily 
dependent on rice imports for several years to ensure adequate 
supplies, particularly for the population of Conakry. 


Cash crops, such as coffee and palm kernels, are increasingly 
being sold in Guinea on the open market. Cotton production, 


long insignificant in Guinea, is expected to rebound in coming 
years. 





Traditionally, most of Guinea's surplus cash crop production 
was exported clandestinely to neighboring countries in exchange 
for hard currency. 


Guinea's fisheries potential is also far from being fully 
realized. Guinea has commercial fishing agreements with the 
USSR and the European Community. The World Bank has estimated 
Guinea's fisheries production potential to be 200,000 tons per 
year. With international donor assistance, the Guinean 
Government has made progress in improving artisanal fishing in 
1986. 


Forest resources are also important, covering about one eighth 
of Guinea's land area. Most Guineans rely heavily on firewood 
and charcoal for household use. The Guinean Government is aware 
of the dangers of deforestation, and forestry conservation was 
the prime Peace Corps activity in Guinea in 1986. 


Industry and Mining: Mining is by far Guinea's most dynamic 
sector and most important source of revenue. Ninety eight 
percent of the country's export earnings are from mining, 
although mining accounts for about one-sixth of Guinea's GDP. 
Bauxite and diamonds are mined industrially on a large scale. 
Prospecting for gold and iron ore is underway. There is 
considerable clandestine trade in gold and diamonds. 


The Guinean Government owns 49 percent of the shares of 
Compagnie des Bauxites de Guinee (CBG), a joint venture with 
Halco, an international consortium owned by eight aluminum 
producers: Alcoa, Alcan, Pechiney, Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke, 
Aluminia, Billiton, Reynolds Metals and Commonwealth Aluminum. 
Annual production of bauxite at CBG's mine at Sangaredi, the 
richest bauxite deposit in the world, is approximately 
9,000,000 tons per year. 


The Guinean Government likewise owns 49 percent of Friguia, a 
bauxite mining and alumina refining company jointly owned by 

Frialco, which includes Noranda, Pechiney, British Aluminium, 
Alusuisse, and Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke. Annual production 
of alumina has been just over 500,000 tons. 


A third bauxite mine, Office de Bauxites de Kindia (OBK), is 
100 percent Guinean Government owned, but operates with Soviet 
management and technical assistance. OBK mines over 3,000,000 
tons of bauxite annually. Virtually all of OBK's bauxite is 
exported to the USSR and to Eastern Europe, primarily under a 
barter arrangement for technical and military assistance from 
the Eastern bloc. 





AREDOR S.A. is a joint venture diamond mining company half 
owned by the Government of Guinea and half by an international 
consortium which includes Bridge Oil Ltd. of Australia, and 
Simonius Vischer of Switzerland. AREDOR mined about 200,000 
carats of diamonds in 1986, of which 93 percent were gem 
quality stones. Diamonds are the second most important source 
of income for Guinea, after bauxite and its derivatives. 


Gold is mined by artisans in Guinea on a small scale. The 
Societe Aurifere de Guinee, a joint venture gold mining company 
co-owned by the Government of Guinea and Chevaning Mining 
Company (CMC), plans to begin operations near Siguiri in 1987. 
CMC is a U.S. public corporation whose major shareholders are 
Swiss and Canadian firms. CMC has concluded an agreement with 
Union Miniere of Belgium for the operation of the mine which 
may produce up to 2.5 metric tons of gold per year. 


Significant iron ore deposits at Mount Nimba in the far south- 
eastern corner of Guinea at the Liberian border have been 
studied intensively. The depressed international market for 
iron ore, and lack of financial resources, have made development 
of the Mifergui-Nimba iron ore project uncertain. 


Manufacturing in Guinea (primarily agro-industrial products and 
construction materials) is of little significance. As part of 
the Guinean Governement's economic reform program, some state 
manufacturing enterprises are being sold to private investors. 
Others are being abolished. Manufacturing output has been far 
below potential capacity for many years due to chronic shortages 
of trained personnel, unreliable supplies of spare parts, raw 
INMaterials, electricity, water, fuel and inadequate transporta- 
tion and communications infrastructure. 


Money and Banking: Guinea's currency, the Guinean franc (GF), 
was introduced in January 1986 to replace Guinea's former 
currency, the syli, as one of the steps of the Guinean economic 
reform program. The official rate of exchange for the Guinean 
franc is set weekly by auction at the Central Bank of Guinea. 
At the beginning of 1987, the U.S. dollar was worth just over 
400 Guinean francs at the official rate. 


At part of the Government economic reform program, Guinea's 
commercial banking system was restructured. New commercial 
banks replaced state controlled banks at the end of 1985, and 

in the beginning of 1987, commerical bank branches began opening 
in some larger towns outside Conakry. The expansion of private 
commercial banking in Guinea has been an essential element in 
promoting trade and investment. Private traders can now obtain 
foreign exchange through banking channels. 





Trade and Payments: Ninety eight percent of Guinea's exports 
are minerals. Guinea's principai markets are the United States 
and the European Community, each taking about one-third of 
Guinea's production. The USSR and the Eastern bloc collectively 
take about one-fifth, and Canada takes about eight percent of 
Guinea's exports. The country is trying to diversify output in 
an effort to reduce dependence on minerals, primarily bauxite 
exports. Guinea will face a major decrease in foreign exchange 
earnings beginning in 1988 due to a government agreement with 
Halco which modifies taxation of bauxite exports. Guinea 
revenues from the export of CBG bauxite will decrease 
Significantly. 


Rice, fuel and motor vehicles account for over one-half of 
Guinea's imports. CBG alone imports well over $50 million 
worth of products per year. France is Guinea's most important 
supplier, followed by the United States. Brazil has been an 
increasingly important supplier of petroleum products. Guinea 
will register a 1987 trade deficit of approximately $20 
million, according to one World Bank estimate. 


Debt: Guinea's total foreign debt has been estimated at $1.5 
billion, of which approximately one half represents bilateral 
loans from the USSR, Eastern Europe, China and Arab donor 
countries. In addition, Guinea has accumulated over $300 


million in arrearages of principal and interest payments. 
Guinea will continue to pursue rescheduling of its debts to 
western creditors in the Paris Club and in the Conakry Club for 
Middle Eastern and Eastern Bloc countries. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Guinea's short to medium-term economic/commercial outlook is 
modest. Outside the mining enclaves, the absence of reliable 
transportation, communications and energy infrastructure are 
major constraints which suppliers and potential investors must 
take into account. In addition, the Guinean Government will 
face a serious revenue and foreign exchange shortfall in 1988 


when renegotiated export prices for bauxite and aluminium take 
effect. 


Nevertheless, the Guinean Government is promoting private 
investment. The government issued a new investment code in 
January 1987 which further simplifies investment and provides 
guarantees to foreign investors. Foreigners are given recipro- 
cal legal and administrative access and responsibility equal to 
that given Guinean nationals. In addition, in an effort to 





promote small businesses and development of remote rural areas, 
the Government will consider granting tax relief to certain 
investors in specific target categories. A government decree 
issued with the January 1987 Investment Code establishes the 
Guinean National Investment Commission, an interministerial 
body which rules on investment proposals in accordance with the 
Investment Code, and advises the Government on investment 
matters, 


The Guinean Government continues to reduce its role in the 
economy by privatizing state-owned enterprises. This shift 
away from the public sector, and the diversification of 
Guinea's exports with less reliance on minerals, will have a 
Significant impact on the country's growth and development. 
More that twenty industrial enterprises have been privatized or 
abolished since December 1985. 


Agribusiness and mining will continue to offer the best 
opportunities to U.S. firms, although there may be increasing 
opportunities in small industries as well. Additional business 
prospects exist in commerce, banking and public works, particu- 
larly in transportation and communications infrastructure 
projects funded by international donor organizations. 


American businesses will continue to face very stiff competition 
from French companies with historical, commercial and linguistic 


ties to Guinea. But U.S. firms with a knowledge of West Africa 
and a willingness to provide technical and promotional material 
in French to potential Guinean partners will have the best 
chance of success, 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 


good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 


information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and iheir 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
fer analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
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